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nisms. It was contended that the present world condition 
is due to underlying moral and spiritual perversions 
which can and ought to be overcome. It was generally 
agreed that since the kingdom of God must be estab- 
lished in the world through the lives of men and women, 
therefore men and women must accept fully the princi- 
ple of fraternity as a way of life, with all the risks which 
such an acceptance may involve. The men and women 
present affirmed their deep and devoted love for their 
country, but also their higher allegiance to the brother- 
hood of all mankind, in measured terms which involve 
refusal to take part in any war. They pledged them- 
selves to a life work for the establishment of good will 
in personal, social, commercial, national and interna- 
tional life, with all that that implies. It was generally 
felt and generally expressed that the duty of men and 
women is to supplant all competition for special privi- 
lege with competition in creative service. To do this, it 
was held necessary to unite in a spiritual fellowship with 
those in all lands who are ready to commit themselves 
to a life dominated by an interest in an order of society 
conformable with the mind of Jesus Christ. 

Little attention was paid to negative reforms such as 
non-resistance and passive good will, but very much to 
positive and vital methods calling for power and courage 
in practical behavior, for forbearance in argument, and 
for the avoidance of controversial methods. It was pro- 
posed to devise in every concrete way methods of ex- 
pressing the spirit of the movement and of furthering 
it in community and national life, and that in terms of 
deeds. 

We are informed that this war is producing religious 
revivals among the belligerent nations ; that, indeed, the 
most real, tangible, and ponderable thing in the war is 
the renaissance of religious faith throughout all Europe. 
The Fellowship of Eeconciliation is evidence of a gen- 
uine religious revival, first in England and now in the 
United States of America. Because of it, we may yet 
behold in our midst an increased "reverence for every 
human personality" and a demand for "a social order in 
which no individual shall be made subservient to the 
profit or pleasure of another." 

We need not be surprised to see this new spirit ex- 
pressing itself in our neighbor next door, in the mer- 
chant down the street, in the lawyer to whom we have 
heretofore given little heed. The church may catch its 
spirit, as in old it did from Francis of Assisi. We may 
find it resulting in definite groups of constructive and 
forward-looking persons devising means for aiding their 
stricken brothers and sisters across the seas. The world 
ought to be a fairer and better world some day because 
of these men and women who have caught again the 
vision of the Christian men and women who lived in 
those far-off days before the withering regime of Con- 



stantine. The question whether Jesus Christ has any 
hopeful constructive message for such a time as this 
was asked seriously and sincerely at Garden City and at 
Ocean Grove. The question will be asked increasingly. 
And the answer — the answer will be hopefully hastened, 
we dare to beleieve, by this Fellowship of Eeconciliation. 



FIVE STEPS TOWARD INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE 

There are before us five books, all printed uniformly 
by the Oxford University Press, under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
each with an introduction by the secretary of the Endow- 
ment, Dr. James Brown Scott. The books are : Grotius, 
on "The Freedom of the Seas," translated, with a re- 
vision of the Latin text of 1633, by Ralph van Deman 
Magoffin, of Johns Hopkins University ; "An Essay on a 
Congress of Nations," by William Ladd, founder of the 
American Peace Society, reprinted from the original edi- 
tion of 1840 ; "The Hague Peace Conferences," with the 
American instructions and reports ; "Status of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice," with an appendix of ad- 
dresses and official documents; "An International Court 
of Justice," containing a letter and memorandum of 
January 12, 1914, to the Netherlands Minister of For- 
eign Affairs in behalf of the establishment of an Inter- 
national Court of Justice. Hugo Grotius, William Ladd, 
The Hague Conferences, the convention for the estab- 
lishment of an International Court of Justice, the plans 
for its establishment in 1914! Had the learned Dr. 
Scott consciously designed this set of books for the pur- 
pose — we suspect he did not — it would have been diffi- 
cult for him more conspicuously to have marked the 
modern steps toward an international order. 

While the Mare Liberum was but one chapter in Gro- 
tius' "De Jure Praedse" of 1604, it indicates the profound 
preparation of the "Father of International Law" for 
his epoch-making work, the "Law of War and Peace," 
which appeared twenty-one years later. The Latin and 
English texts are here run side by side. The work has 
withstood all attacks, from Selden's contention in his 
"Mare Clausum" in 1618, that the sea is capable of pri- 
vate ownership and that the King of Great Britain is 
the lord of the sea, to the many assaults of these latter 
days. The main point is that the book may be said to 
mark significantly one of the great services of the man 
who, by common consent, is the founder of public inter- 
national law. 

Mr. Ladd's "Essay on a Congress of Nations" consti- 
tutes the very foundations of the American Peace Soci- 
ety. Its republication for the students of international 
relations has long been needed. It would be extremely 
difficult to speak wisely at any length upon the problem 
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of international organization without first a careful 
reading of this classic. Mr. Ladd's fifteen chapters are 
models of clear and convincing expression. First to pro- 
pose an international Congress and High Court of Na- 
tions, his exposition requires little, if any, change in the 
light of the many wars that have devastated the earth 
since 1840. His principles are the principles which re- 
sulted in the great international conferences of 1899 
and 1907. 

It is especially fitting, therefore, that the next book 
should treat of The Hague Peace Conferences, of the 
instructions by Secretary Hay to the American delegates 
in 1899, and of Secretary Eoot's in 1907. The reports 
of the American delegates to the two conferences are im- 
portant and convincing arguments in favor of interna- 
tional justice. 

Since the most important fact, besides the fact of 
The Hague Conferences themselves, is the agreement in 
1907 that there should be an international court of ar- 
bitral justice, it is especially fitting that the next book 
should treat of the status of the international court of 
justice prior to the present war. In the language of Mr. 
Elihu Eoot, this book "came at just the right time, be- 
cause on all these subjects we shall have to take a new 
departure after the war, and this paper is a summing up 
of the status of peacable settlement at the close of the 
period." 

Last, but by no means least important, we have the 
draft conventions showing how near the establishment of 
that international supreme court really was at the out- 
break of war in August, 1914. This last volume, a mas- 
terpiece of English, represents the last steps in the direc- 
tion of world order. Dr. Scott's prefatory note to this 
volume is a heartening and inspiring utterance. It 
reads : 

"In an address delivered on the first day of February, 
1916, at Des Moines, Iowa, President Wilson said : 

'" You know that there is do international tribunal, my fellow-citizens. 
I pray God that if this contest have no other result, it will at least have the 
result of creating an international tribune and producing pome sort of joint 
guarantee of peace on the part of the great nations of the world.' 

"This little volume, published with the permission of the 
Honorable Robert Lansing. Secretary of State of the United 
States, because without his permission the official docu- 
ments which it contains could not properly be made public, 
is intended to show the progress already made in creating 
the international tribunal, of which the President of the 
United States is such an earnest and such a convinced ad- 
vocate. 

"In calling attention, as this little volume does, to the co- 
operation of Germany, France, Great Britain, and, the 
United States in the cause of international justice, the un- 
dersigned ventures the hope that these four nations may 
soon again co-operate as fellow-workers in the cause of in- 
ternational justice, for they must needs co-operate in this 
cause if justice is one day to regulate the conduct of na- 
tions." 

These books, we repeat, are important books. They 
are important because the institutions indispensable to 
enduring peace must be established at the last by states- 



men. We have here five invaluable storehouses of quick- 
ening, indeed, necessary, information for those statesmen 
who are to reorganize our world at the close of the pres- 
ent war. Lawmakers, scholars, students, laymen, desir- 
ing to acquaint themselves with the essential facts bear- 
ing upon a hopeful international organization that shall 
mean international peace will wish to study with care 
these five important volumes. 



EVERY PUBLIC BUILDING A FORT 

Preparedness, that is the word. It is our most con- 
spicuous word. It is used explosively by men, tear- 
fully by women, and lispingly by children. The word 
is defined exclusively in terms of a larger army and a 
larger navy. It is the plow-point of many a favorite 
Congressional enterprise. Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, 
feelingly confessed the other day that nearly everything 
introduced thus far in the Senate has something in re- 
lation to preparedness. To quote : 

"We spent five weeks on a power-dam bill. It was in- 
sisted that it was a question of preparedness. We passed 
from that to another power-dam bill, and that was a ques- 
tion of preparedness. Now we seem to have another dam 
proposition. It seems as if we have just one dam bill after 
another. Everything is under the cloak of preparedness." 

The child-labor bill is called a preparedness measure, 
and the same is true of the rural-credits bill. The river 
and harbor bill, with its infinite appropriations for rivers 
that are not rivers and harbors that are not harbors, will 
continue to rest firmly upon the foundations of prepar- 
edness and pork. We judge that the public-buildings 
bill is looming large as a series of important measures 
in the interest of a pecuniary piffle and a much-needed 
preparedness. 

Indeed, a former constituent of a United States Sen- 
ator has written urging, as one feature of preparedness, 
the question of appropriations for public buildings. He 
urges his Senator to cease opposing items in the public- 
buildings bill, especially those for public buildings in 
small towns. The constituent says : 

"We are expecting a public building in our town. Our 
member of Congress promised it to us during the campaign, 
and we are entitled to it. Besides, think of what it may 
mean along the lines of preparedness. The public buildings 
to be constructed in the future should be constructed as a 
sort of fort. A round building is just as feasible as a 
square one for post-office purposes; then, when we are at 
the front fighting the battles of our country our wives and 
children can stay in the public building, if it is constructed 
as a fort, and we will feel that they are safe from foreign 
invaders. 

"If you are really a lover of your country, do not oppose 
any appropriations for public buildings. Of course, if you 
intend to side against your country and sympathize with its 
foes, and be untrue to the flag that means so much to us, 
then we cannot expect any help from you in securing our 
public building." 

Here we have a patriotic citizen, a constituent who 



